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“Creating Good-Will in Industry” 


One of the significant developments in industrial rela- 
tions during the past few months is the addition to the 
lecture staff of the Chicago Theological Seminary of Dr. 

ames Mullenbach, for fifteen years chairman of the 
bor Board maintained by Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Dr. 


Mullenbach’s lectures in social ethics are being broadcast . 


by the Chicago Daily News. The following excerpt from 
one of his lectures, published in the January number of the 
Seminary Register under the caption “Creating Good- 
Will in Industry,” contains much of the philosophy of 
rative industrial government: 

Now one great weakness of all autocracies, whether 
they be industrial, political, or ecclesiastical, is that the 
autocrat cannot know the truth—that is, he cannot arrive, 
for example, at a true knowledge of the facts of his indus- 
trial relationship ; nor can he come to a sound understand- 
ing of their meaning. He cannot actually know the con- 
ditions under which his employes work, or what is passing 
in their minds, or how he himself and his concern is 
regarded by those who have so important a relationship 
to him and to it. He has to depend upon the reports of 
his subordinates, and these are representatives appointed 
by himself whose reports are usually not based on actual 
conditions but are framed on a nice guess as to what the 
head of the department wishes to hear. Their primary 
object is to please him, and lead him to question [em- 
ployes’} loyalty to himself and his business. If the em- 
ployer can get no true account of things from the manager, 

can be sure he will get none from the workers. No 
worker will jeopardize his job by criticizing the manage- 
ment. No worker will have the temerity to criticize a 
manager and gain his ill will in an effort to rectify an in- 
justice. He swallows the injustice and waits with distrust 
and resentment a better turn of fortune or the coming of 
the union organizer. 

“A telling illustration of such a condition of ignorance 
and suppression is given in the report of the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. In a hearing before that 
Commission at Washington, D. C., April 8, 1914, Mr. 
Joseph Schaffner, secretary-treasurer of the company of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, told the following experience: 

« ‘Just a few days before the strike (which broke out 
@0 and was settled in 1911), one of my friends came 
im and congratulated me on the fine business we had, and 
the achievement we had made, and I told him I was very 
proud of it, but I was prouder still of the happy and 
contented condition of our employes. That was just two 
days before the strike. I thought they were just as happy 
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then as they are now. I did not know anything to the 
contrary. When I found out later of the conditions that 
prevailed, I concluded that the strike should have occurred 
sooner. 

“At the time of this testimony Mr. Schaffner had had 
over three years’ experience with a labor agreement and 
the limitations of his power that went with it—yet, when 
he was asked whether, if he had the opportunity, he would 
go back to the old way of dealing with the employes, he 
replied, “Not in a thousand years.’ The peace continues 


to the present hour.” 


Missions, Economics and Diplomacy 


Several interesting statements regarding the Christian 
church in China have appeared recently. On November 
16, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church adopted a series of resolutions which read 
in part: “We rejoice in the notable way in which the 
Chinese have taken places of leadership in schools, hos- 
pitals and evangelistic work throughout China. . . . We 
. . . urge that everywhere throughout China these gains 
in Chinese leadership and responsibility be conserved as 
the basis of self-control and self-administration in China, 
with every opportunity for the Chinese to express them- 
selves fully with reference to ecclesiastical organization 
and supervision, rituals of worship, creedal statements 
and the whole outward expression of the Christian 
religion. . 

“We recommend that the executive committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions authorize the calling of an 
All-China Conference of Chinese and provide the funds 
for the necessary expense up to $5,000, from the Board’s 
Emergency Fund, the Conference to be called as early as 
possible at some central point in China. . . . The Con- 
ference should be free to determine its own program and 
come to its own conclusions without the presence of for- 
eigners. We believe this to be most urgent in order 
that the Chinese may have opportunity to discuss, among 
themselves, the issues arising out of the present national 
movement and revolution, and that they may be clear in 
their judgments as to policies and program which they 
must inevitably face. . . . 

“We recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions 
inform the State Department of the United States govern- 
ment that it will not file any claim for indemnities for 
these losses. . In making this recommendation, we 
recognize that the missionaries, as individuals, have the 
right to file with the United States consulates in China 
inventories of their personal losses and that their demand 
for reparations is wholly optional with them.” 


| 
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On January 13, the Foreign Missions Conference at 
its meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., adopted the following 
resolution: “Resolved: that in the judgment of this Con- 
ference the use or threat of foreign military force for 
the protection of missionaries is in general a serious hin- 
drance to missionary work and that the effort should be 
made to secure for those missionaries desiring it the 
privilege of waiving their right to such protection.” This 
is a question of the highest significance in diplomatic rela- 
tions. Thus far, the United States government, in com- 
mon with other governments, has held strictly that the 
right to protect its citizens is inherent in its sovereignty 
and cannot be waived by them. (The principle is identical 
with that involved in the Calvo Clause of the Mexican 
See INFORMATION SERvIcE for May 21, 
1927.) 

A very different but significant statement comes from a 
group of Chinese clergy of the Episcopal district of Han- 
kow. Twenty-two Chinese clergy addressed a letter to 
representatives of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in which they made a number of recom- 
mendations, printed in Living Church for January 7. 
They point out that, although a few years ago scientific 
training in China could be secured only in mission insti- 
tutions, now “the scientific equipments in non-Christian 
laboratories far exceed those in Christian institutions 
today.” 

These Chinese ministers are sharply critical of the pro- 
vision made for ministers and other Christian workers. 
“Also, we feel that ample provision for the support of the 
Chinese clergy should be made in order to free the minds 
of those who are in the ministry from earthly anxieties. 
The problem of how to face the situation of the retired 
and sick clergy, how to give a liberal education to the 
children of the clergy, and how to take care of their 
families when they die, have become burning questions 
under the new economical and social conditions of the 
day. . . . But now, we know by experience that spir- 
itual richness bears no good direct effects on the business 
side if the latter is not constructed on sound business 
basis. The Chinese customs, the postal service, and other 
business concerns know a better business system and they 
have had the insight and courage to adopt and to apply 
it in their practical machinery, while the Church relies too 
much upon the good will and unbiased faith of her youths. 
Indeed, we often hesitate to persuade young men to join 
the ministry simply because we do not know how to solve 
these burning questions ourselves. 

“The conditions under which our poor catechists, Bible- 
women, and graded school teachers are obliged to live, are 
only a little better than the non-skilful coolie laborers, 
though they have appeared to be very much better before 
the eyes of the foreigners. If these conditions could not 
be improved upon, the outcome . . . wouldbe .. . 
that the best elements [of the next generation] will enter 
other professions, while the good-for-nothing ones will 
be left for the ministry and other services of the Church. 
. . + We propose that a pension and relief system on a 
large scale, for the care of the retired, the sick, and the 
families of the deceased, should be thought out; and the 
education allowance should be made independent for each 
and all children of the mission workers.” 

Finally they say that “the indigenous Church is bound 
to come, and we must be prepared for it. . . . We 
want a freedom to assimilate the Christian spirit into our 
lives in order to meet the sore needs of the spir- 
itually starving souls of China’s millions.” 


Still another aspect of the question is presented by 
Henry T. Hodgkin who discusses the recent meeting of 
the National Christian Council of China in the Br 
Weekly for December 15. Dr. Hodgkin says that t 
thirds of the members at the annual meeting were Chinese 
but “far more than two-thirds of the speaking came from 
Chinese members. . . . Yet foreign members take their 
part freely and naturally. In fact, as one member re- 
marked, we forget in the session whether people are 
Chinese or foreign, and scarcely ever think to what branch 
of the Christian Church any one belongs. The gathering 
was marked by a perfect sense of fellowship and not a 
jarring note was struck.” 

This, Dr. Hodgkin considers a real achievement in view 
of conditions in China during the last year. It was not, 
however, accomplished by merely overlooking serious 
problems. With regard to indemnities for loss of life or 
property it was decided to “suggest to the bodies con- 
cerned that indemnities be not claimed where the enforce- 
ment of claim involves pressure from a foreign govern- 
ment, and that help be accepted only where similar help 
is given to Chinese sufferers, ‘It may be,’ the resolution 
runs, ‘that in this way the missionary movement can 
demonstrate its principle of identification with the people 
of China rather than by pressing through diplomatic 
channels what might fairly be regarded as a just claim.’” 


“Are the Poor Really Poor?’ 


In an effort to answer this question the Family Socj 
of Philadelphia has recently made a study of 552 f 
that have applied to it for help. 

Karl De Schweinitz, who reports on the findings in the 
Survey for January 15, believes that in the light of this 
study the burden of proof rests upon those who say that 
the poor are receiving high wages. The cost of living 
schedule of the Bureau of Municipal Research which is 
figured on the basis of a family of five is $38.15 a week. 
Approximately 88 per cent of the men in the families 
studied were receiving less than the amount called for in 
this budget. The salaries of the heads of families ranged 
from $40.00 a week or more to $20.00 a week or less. 
The Family Society estimates the lowest possible budget 
for a family of the same size at $22.57. 


WEEKLY BuDGET 


Food—$8.00, milk $1.82, total...... 9.82 
1.75 
Household incidentals ............ 50 

$22.57 


In the group studied there were “79 of the 552 families 
in which the man earned less than $20 a week, and in 35 
of these families there were more than three children. 
For such families we find it impossible to develop a 
budget which does not violate some fundamental principle 
of health or decency, and it is only through violatio 
this kind that families on low wage levels manage to 
within their incomes.” 

Overcrowding, lack of sanitary conveniences, limited 
food supply, result from these inadequate incomes. Also 
a weekly income which may seem sufficient is often in- 
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sufficient because of the seasonal nature of the bread- 
winner’s work, and the resulting loss in annual income. 

r. De Schweinitz notes “that in the wage group of 

than $40 a week there were twice as many families 
in which there was sickness as in the wage group of $40 
or more a week. The lower the wage the larger the num- 
ber of families in which there was illness, the greatest 
number being in the less-than-$20-a-week group. A study 
of infant mortality in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished in 1915, by the Federal Children’s Bureau, showed 
that infant mortality was highest where the wages of the 
father were lowest and that infant mortality was lowest 
where the wages of the father were highest, the death-rate 
of babies falling in each higher wage level. Whatever 
the significance of these figures, there is no question 
about the group in which one would prefer to live and 
bring up children. It would seem as if physically as well 
as financially the poor were really poor.” 

This poverty is not unusual. Every great city has it. 
“Our prosperity is not universal and it will not become 
universal until we measure wealth not by the growth in 
individual fortunes but by the number of those who share 
the increase in the national income. Until then such pov- 
erty as the study of the Family Society discloses will 
continue, and it will still be true that the poor are really 


poor.” 
“The Royden Affair’ 


The following article from the Northwestern Christian 
ocate (Methodist, Chicago) for January 26 is re- 
Oi here because it deals with an important question 
of fact in connection with Miss Maude Royden’s lecture 
tour: 


“At this late date, further reference to ‘the Royden 
affair, merely as an affair, would be without excuse. 
But some church papers of other denominations, misled 
by the one-sided reports in the dailies, have echoed what 
we believe to be an undeserved accusation of lopsided 
ethics against the women of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

“It may not be necessary to say that we quite agree 
with the opinion held by many Methodists and expressed 
in the papers of other churches, concerning Miss Roy- 
den’s occasional use of cigarettes (which was the only 
reason anybody had for the cancellation of any engage- 
ment. The other charges against her were anonymous, 
and either distorted or false). By no church law or 
Christian code can any such practice be made a test of 
morals. It lies within the range of those personal choices 
which are commonly included in Christian liberty. 

“The Churchman’s question, on the facts as it knew 
them, is a fair question, of course. It says, “These women 
broke their contract with Mr. W. B. Feakins, (Miss Roy- 
den’s) lectureship manager. In perfectly good humor 
but not without pertinency, Mr. Feakins raised a question 
of ethics. Was it a highly moral act for the women to 
break a contract?” 

“On the face of the returns, no. But, when Mr. Feakins 
was good humoredly raising that question, he had given 
out part of a letter from a responsible officer of the so- 

, assuring him that in case of cancellation by local 


mittees the society would assume full responsibility - 


for the fee agreed upon. 
the terms of the contracts. 

“If Mr. Feakins, who had omitted the courtesy of ask- 
ing consent to make public part of a private letter, had 


No one thought of evading 
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only given out more of it, his ‘question of ethics’ would 
have been answered before it could be raised. Speaking 
plainly, there wasn’t any, as the complete correspondence 
will show. 

“It is admitted that at this writing Mr. Feakins has 
not demanded the money. Why? Because neither he 
nor Miss Royden have sustained any financial loss by 
the affair. The priceless publicity which the story re- 
ceived brought an avalanche of requests for the cancelled 
dates. Nothing but the time limit on Miss Royden’s 
tour stood in the way of bookings far in excess of the 
original number. 

“Nobody dreams that in this whole pother there was 
any intention of putting something over on the news- 
papers. And yet there isn’t a press agent in America 
but has been envious as he has reckoned up the adver- 
tising value of the amazing volume of publicity accorded 
the incident. 

“So much for the ‘ethics.’ There needs only a brief 
reference to the luncheon at New York, which was in 
every way worthy of the speaker and the cause. ° 

“Miss Royden was introduced and welcomed as a dis- 
tinguished guest from England, admired for her own 
and her work’s sake, and with no damage to the self- 
respect of herself or her hostesses. 

“The Home Missionary women of the New York Area 
are to be commended for a timely demonstration of Chris- 


- tian culture and restraint. They showed that they could 


honor a great religious leader, and profit by the nobility of 
her spirit and ideals, without abandoning whatever indi- 
vidual scruples some of them might entertain as to private 
rights and freedoms. 


The Briand Proposal—British Views 


British views of the proposed treaty between the United 
States and France appear in recent issues of British maga- 
zines (See INFORMATION SERVICE for January 21 for a 
summary of the negotiations between France and the 
United States). The London Spectator for January 14 
sees serious danger that the American proposal may clash 
with the League. “In spite of all the difficulties, how- 
ever, we hold that it would be a cardinal error both in 
morals and tactics for Britain to allow herself to be 
diverted from an objective which is supremely desirable. 
So far as we can see there is no reason whatever why a 
renunciation of war, provided that it does not stultify 
the Covenant, should detract from the League’s authority 
or usefulness. 


“A declaration by the United States that she regards 
war as an illegitimate instrument of policy, even though 
it might have to be rather vaguely expressed in order to 
avoid some of the admitted verbal difficulties, would be 
an event of vast psychological importance. Everybody 
knows that the approaches to war are all psychological. 
If nations commit themselves formally to the affirmation 
that war is an abomination the chance that war will be 
thought of seriously, or be entered into by inadvertence, 
will be gradually reduced to the vanishing point. 

“What then are we to do who have committed ourselves 
to the League? It is necessary, we think, that we should 
struggle for the retention of the principle that the League 
should be able to deal with an ‘aggressor.’ Admittedly 
it is not easy, and perhaps it is impossible, to define ag- 
gression ; but we have very little doubt that when occasion 
arises the League will be able to decide in particular cir- 
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cumstances who is an aggressor and who is not. To 
renounce war without any reservation whatever would 
involve the suspension of police control. We dare not 
assume that progress has yet reached such a stage that 
the necessity for a penal code in international affairs has 
been eliminated. . . . 

“We have taken the idea of a declaration against war 
at its face value without considering the possibility that 
the arbitration treaties, which must shortly be renewed 
between France and America and Britain and America, 
may curtail the value of that declaration. As, however, 
Mr. Kellogg proposes that the arbitration treaties should 
exclude (1) internal affairs, (2) the Monroe Doctrine, 
and (3) disputes with third parties, the material of stulti- 
fication will plainly exist. ' 

“For our part, we believe in a system of ‘All-In’ arbi- 
tration, much in advance of the amended arbitration treaty 
which Mr. Kellogg has proposed to France. . . . 

“The League can never be what we all ardently desire 
it should become without the cooperation of the United 
States. We say without hesitation, therefore, that even 
if we are asked as members of the League to make a 
sacrifice here and there, and to abandon ground which 
we thought had been permanently occupied, the sacrifices 
might be well worth making.” 

The London Nation and Atheneum for January 14 
presents a different attitude: “M. Briand’s reply to Mr. 
Kellogg’s Note on the ‘outlawry of war’ is in effect a 
rejection of the latter’s proposals, and is probably in- 
tended to be one. No doubt it is annoying that 
the little plan for putting France and America alone on 
a pinnacle of virtue above the rest of the world—without 
any cost to France—should have fallen through, but it 
would have been wiser to conceal the annoyance and not 
to reveal so clearly that M. Briand’s motive was not ex- 
clusively attachment to peace. M. Briand has miscal- 
culated as badly as he miscalculated at the Washington 
Conference, and his failure has not strengthened his 
position in France.” 

A third point of view is presented by J. L. Garvin, 
editor of the London Observer, in that newspaper for 
January 8. Mr. Garvin says in part: “Thus under Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposals, taking both parts together, the United 
States seems to re-assert an exclusive position in the two 
linked Continents of America, and at the same time to 
reserve, as regards the rest of the globe, uncertain but 
unlimited powers of neutral influence, indirectly decisive, 
or of active intervention in accordance with contingencies, 
as they may arise, affecting ‘third parties.’ That means, 
in effect, all contingencies ; and it means nothing else. . . . 

“Whatever else the American suggestions may turn 
out to mean when more fully explained, they are nothing 
like a plain outlawry of war in Senator Borah’s original 
sense.” Mr. Garvin sees only one way to make the 
analogy between a nation and an individual outlawed in 
the old sense of the word. “The outlawed nation must 
be an ‘aggressor’ nation. We must learn to regard as 
the ‘aggressor’ any nation which refuses to submit any 
dispute not of a purely domestic character to arbitration 
or mediation. In all cases prolonged delay before resort- 


‘ing to violence is the quintessential necessity of any peace- 


system. Any nation opening precipitate hostilities against 
another should incur the ban of the rest. That is what 
the ‘outlawry of war’ means. Without it there can be 
no meaning in the phrase. Will America consent in the 


end to share in establishing some means of defining the 
‘aggressor’? And agree at least to withhold from 
nation so defined all assistance and comfort, counten 
and supplies ? 

“This is the deciding factor. And this is why it lies 
in America’s hands to determine indeed whether perpetual 
peace—as the supreme dream of the soul and achievement 
of the genius of man—shall be realized in the twentieth 
century; or whether another Dark Age . . . shall 
descend on white civilization. For the moment, this 
country is a sympathetic spectator of the negotiations 
between the United States and France, and must await 
their issue. 

“But we repeat that if and when Mr. Kellogg’s ques- 
tions are put directly to us there will be no doubt about 
the answer.” That is to say, it will be favorable. 


The Capital Punishment Issue 


The atrocious crime recently committed at Flint, Mich- 
igan, by a pervert of a type well known to psychiatrists 
has apparently given stimulus in some circles to the de- 
mand for capital punishment in that state. The Baltimore 
Evening Sun sees the matter differently: “The late occur- 
rence . . . is a graphic illustration of the expeditious 
administration of justice. In less than ten days since the 
body of a child was found horribly mutilated in a stream 
the perpetrator of the outrage had been apprehended, had 
confessed and was on his way to prison. 

“The point is that Michigan’s laws provide no d 
penalty for major crimes. Among Hotelling’s family 
relatives, therefore, there was no fear for his execution, 
and as a consequence the country was spared the spectacle 
of delays, repudiation of confessions, testimony of alien- 
ists, stories of newspaper sob-sisters and other circum- 
stances that have mocked the courts in this country. The 
morbid and crazy-minded were given little to read and 
little to inspire them to similar exploits, as Hotelling claims 
7 was inspired by details of the Hickman case in Cali- 

ornia. 

“Arrested, given a trial and out of the public mind 
almost before pictures of him were rushed East. Justice 
has been satisfied, the Flint mobs have been quieted and — 
the public is preparing to forget the matter.” 

This is an aspect of the matter not often considered 
by the public when capital punishment is under discussion. 


Book Notes 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE TWENTIETH | 
CENTURY. By E. Roy Catvert. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1927. $2.00. 

A discussion of capital punishment based mainly on 

English experience, though some data are drawn from 

other countries. 


THE BRITISH COAL DILEMMA. By Isapor Lusi 
and HELEN Everett. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1927. $2.50. 

A study of the British coal industry and the different 
proposals for the solution of its problems. The s 
was made under the auspices of the Institute 
Economics. 
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